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3. — The Social Compact, exemplified in the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; with Remarks on the 
Theories of Divine Right of Hobbes and of Filmer, and 
the Counter Theories of Sidney, Locke, Montesquieu, 
and Rousseau, concerning the Origin and Nature of 
Government. A Lecture, delivered before the Franklin 
Lyceum, at Providence, R. I., November 25, 1>42. By 
John Quincy Adams. Providence : Knowles & Vose, 
Printers. 1842. 8vo. pp. 32. 

The people of the United States have a stronger relish for the 
discussion of political principles, and the exercise of political 
rights, than any other nation on the face of the globe. The 
interest which they feel in the elections is kept alive by two 
most powerful stimulants, — the consciousness of power, and 
the knowledge that their own pecuniary affairs and civil privi- 
leges will be deeply affected by the result of the vote. The 
electoral body is very numerous, it is true, and the importance 
of an individual vote seems to be diminished, when we consider 
how small a fraction it forms of the result. But one effect of 
our peculiar institutions is to keep parties very equally balanced 
in the country, and the consequence is, that every person puts a 
higher value upon his own suffrage in proportion to the small- 
ness of the majority by which the question is ultimately decided. 
It not unfrequently happens, that an important election is deter- 
mined by a single vote, and then every individual who acted 
with the majority is prone to believe that the decision rested on 
him alone. His vanity is flattered by this belief, and no wonder 
that he engages with great zeal in the canvass and preliminary 
discussions. 

Unluckily, political measures and principles are considered 
and debated only when the time has actually come to adopt or 
reject them, and, consequently, they are weighed under circum- 
stances very unfavorable to a dispassionate judgment. They 
are discussed in the heat of the contest, when the feelings are 
already enlisted in the strife of parties. It is not strange, then, 
that people often manifest great inconsistency in their political 
conduct, and find themselves engaged at different times in de- 
fending opinions which are dissimilar, and even opposite to each 
other, without the consciousness of having at all changed their 
position. It is doing a good work, therefore, to induce them at 
times to look at these questions theoretically, and in the abstract, 
before a bias is given to the judgment by the public agitation of 
them at the polls and in the halls of legislation. Most persons 
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have a prejudice against merely speculative considerations in 
politics ; but they express their impatience only when such views- 
are brought forward at the time of action and decision, and in 
order to convince them of the extravagant and incongruous char- 
acter of their own arguments and measures. First principles 
must be settled before the time arrives for their application. 
People will not listen to them when the contest has actually be- 
gun, unless they tend to fortify opinions previously conceived. 

In the lecture now before us, we find an abstract theory of 
the origin and nature of government, and a review of the opin- 
ions maintained on this subject by the principal French and 
English writers. We have the assurance of the author, that the 
lecture was written without the slightest reference to contempo- 
rary events, or the political discussions of the present day. It 
is at once an able and useful production, and will be read with 
the attention and respect, with which the opinions of the venera- 
ble statesman to whom we are indebted for it are generally re- 
ceived throughout the country. The lecturer finds his text in 
the Constitution of Massachusetts, in which the taste of the au- 
thors induced them to embody a fuller statement of genera! 
principles than is found in the constitutions of the other States, 
or in that of the whole nation. The doctrine which he labors to 
establish, may be clearly stated in his own words ; " that the 
social compact, or body politic, founded upon the laws of nature 
and of God, physical, moral, and intellectual, necessarily pre- 
supposes & permanent family compact, formed by the will of the 
man and the consent of the woman : and that, by the same laws 
of nature and of God, in the formation of the social compact, 
the will or the vote of every family must be given by its head, 
the husband and father." The corollary seems to be, that not 
every individual is consulted in the formation even of the most 
liberal government; but one must often act for many, and the 
persons whom he represents are as much bound by his acts, as 
if they had directly participated in them. Thus, when it is said, 
in the Constitution of the State, that "the whole people covenants 
with each citizen," that portion of the people must be meant, 
who are capable of contracting for the whole. Probably few 
persons are aware, how small this portion is. No woman, and 
no man under the age of twenty-one years, had a hand either 
in the preparation of the instrument, or in the final vote by which 
it was adopted. The constitution was ratified and made binding 
upon posterity, because it was approved " by more than two thirds 
of about fifteen thousand persons who voted upon it, out of a 
population of three hundred and fifty thousand, or one vote for 
every thirty-five souls." 
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Some of those who are wont to talk glibly about our demo- 
cratic institutions, may not know that the word " democracy " 
is not once mentioned either in the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts, or in that of the United States. These two instruments, 
says Mr. Adams, " form together a mixed government, com- 
pounded not only of the three elements of democracy, aristocra- 
cy, and monarchy, but with a fourth added element of confeder- 
acy.' 1 '' The principle of governing by what is absolutely the 
greatest number is nowhere recognized in our fundamental 
institutions ; for in each State, and in the whole nation, the great- 
er number of human beings living therein have no voice what- 
ever in the election of officers, or the enactment of laws, but 
are bound to submit to a government framed and conducted 
for them by a minority of the people. And the doctrine that 
such a minority has a right to govern the whole body is not a 
matter of convention or formal agreement, but is recognized as 
a law of nature, binding upon the whole human race before any 
society among them is formed. It grows out of the patriarchal 
or family origin of all government, — out of the natural rela- 
tions which bind together husband and wife, parents and children, 
guardian and ward. It is founded on the natural distinctions of 
age and sex, through which subordination and dependence are 
established from the moment of birth. It is true, that our gov- 
ernment is the most popular one which exists upon earth, — that 
it constitutes, perhaps, the nearest approach to a pure democracy 
which has ever been formed. But " it is not democracy, nor 
aristocracy, nor monarchy, but a compound of them all, of 
which democracy is the oxygen or vital air, too pure in itself 
for human respiration, but which, in the union with other ele- 
ments equally destructive in themselves and less pure, forms that 
moral and political atmospheric air, in which we live and move 
and have our being." 



4. — Manhood, or Scenes from the Past; a Series of Poems, 
By William Plumer, Jr. Boston : Tappan & Dennet. 
12mo. pp. 148. 

This volume is in continuation of the author's plan, begun in 
a little work noticed formerly by us, in this Journal. The writer's 
aim is to present the feelings, objects, and pursuits of the differ- 
ent periods of life, and to express them in a poetical form. 
This volume goes on from the point reached in the other, and 
describes the period of manhood. Keeping in view the one idea 



